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THERS IS 4 GREAT FRONTIcH WAITING! 





Men are fond of saying that there are not 
now sny more frontiers left to exnlore. The 
terrain of this ola world hes all been hik- 
ed or flown over. There is no place left in 
which an imaginative or brave man can carve 
cut a vioneer's existence. In an age devot- 
ead to science, this is of course ridiculous 
ana unsound. But every so often REWRITE en- 
Joys pointing out that there never was such, 
a time for writing. There are great tales to 
be told, perhaps the finest romantic novels 
in all the long history of men. 


A writer who set himself the job of being 
constructive, of reporting in factual writ- 
ing or fiction, it matters little, the huge 
projects of man to better his condition snd 
fulfill his dresms, would have s life-long, 
neéver-enaing assignment. Man has not as yet 
scratched the surface of the possibility of 
building up instead of tearing down. aA re- 
cent news release issued bythe "Cooperative 
News Service” stressed the fact that every- 
where the cooperatives are working together 
anc trving to teach men to do the same. On- 
ly this morning, the radio announced an ex- 
tension of the plan whereby the New England 
states are creatively building their future 
as a unit. All over the world men are eager 
for that kind of imagination. It is why the 
tired, tortured people of the old world ad- 
mire America with its samazing dreams and an 
ability to translate them into actualities. 
That is our first line of defence sgeinst a 
philosophy of despsir such as Communism. It 
simply cannot prevail, so long as we refine 
and improve our "free enterprise” system... 
But it must be dedicated to the welfare and 
happiness of all men, not for america alone 
or for the economic license of a fev,end the 
economic slavery of the many. 


The story of what is being done all alone 
the line of this one frontier is a huge as- 
signment that can keeov msny writers busy in 
all the dsys allotted to them to write. The 
editors, who are alive to this opportunity, 
are far more numerous than you would think. 
The big digest books, such sas for instance, 
READENS' DIGEST, are constantly cutting off 
corners on this theme. So are COIITIER'S, The 
SAT. SVE. POST ana msuny others. In the news 
paper field most of the big Sunday magazine 
sections are always interested in romantic, 
colorful stories of achievement, both past, 
present or contempleted. The C.S.MONITOR is 
aoing a swell job in this kind of construc- 
tive story on both the local and world lev- 
el. 








There is an even larger opportunity for a 
fiction writer to use the great canvases of 
tne Lennessee Valley authority, the Marshall 
Plan end all the other dramatic expressions 
of the world's underlying tensions as back- 
ground for his stories. and there is no re& 
son today why these stories cannot be wide- 
ly popular, because Americans sre active in 





every part of the globe and the sir above.. 
Moreover, the great popular ana serious ti- 
tles that prove bestsellers in the american 
merket, are immediately translated and read 
ali over the world. Even in Russia. 


And right here I would lixe to pause long 
enough to suggest that if Americans managed 
to help the Italians turn back the Communist 
drive in that country by writing letters a- 
bout the real America, whv can't we do it— 
again, behind the Iron Curtein! In such an 
age of science as ours, surely it is not im- 
possible for the American people to discuss 
their mutual friendship w ail the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. To do so would cir- 
cumvent the warmongers in both the sast and 
the West. We are hereby passing the idea a- 
long to Drew Pearson, the "Friendship Man”. 
To start this idea in the Zaster season, in 
the opinion of many, would be a genuine ex- 
pression of Cur Lord's tesching. and it al- 
so would be worth a million bombers, and far 
less expensive! 














How can you, an average inexperienced and 
unknown writer, contribute to suche program 
of writing? There ure many prectical « spe- 
cific ways. There are the Sunday School anda 
secular papers for children. Every time you 
write a really good, compelling story which 
advances constructive ideas about better or 
more constructive ways to live, you are in- 
creasing the reservoir of feeling and genu- 
ine enthusiesm for the good life, as egsinst 
the contrary philosophy of despair. And how 
much stronger is your influence when it af- 
fects the thinking of tomorrow's leaders! 


Even one good feature article, a "how-to- 
do" filler, or a forceful and logical lett- 
er to a newspaper's "vox pop" column can in 
its humble way mould the thoughts and minds 
of readers. In the same manner, some of the 
hobby magazines are doing a very fine job.A 
reader who collects something, or knows how 
to use his hands, will not be frustrated. He 
will also be likely to have hobby friends, a 
number of correspondents in distant places. 
Travel erticles are another means of bring- 
ing people together. The more they take ac- 
tive interest in the life of theirneighbors 
on the other sice of the globe, the less is 
the chance that they will try to kill these 
potential friends. 


There is much fraternizing and exchanging 
jobs or places of living going onin the world 
today. Many of the displaced persons coming 
to the United States, have dramatic stories 
to tell quite aside from their harrowing ex- 
periences. the life of the foreign reces in 
Americs is full of arama and color and real 
interest. You may have access to such mater- 
ial. (Bill recently dia the ree for a 
Gilbert « Sullivan operetta (22nd annual pro- 
duction) by an amateur group in the teeming 
west End of Boston. 3illy 'Gee caught 4 re- 
hearsal, too.) You don't know the possibil- 
ities till you look around. Why don't you! 
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THE PEOPI£ ARE DISGUSTED 





The great majority of patriotic Americans 
are abysmally nauseated and aisgusted by the 
wilful insistence of e few reactionaries in 
Congress to fly in the face of history, and 
the decision of the american people ina re- 
cent rather famous national election. It is 
possible for many of us not to like part or 
all of the Truman program. it is quite pos- 
sible for those who have to work with Pres- 
ident Truman, not to like him personally or 
as a statesman. But to set fancied political 
"strategy" (even when it is tactically, stu- 
pidlvy wrong) above the Nation's welfare, is a 
deed every fair-minded american can only view 
with contempt, and will not soon forget. a 
weak case can be made for the Southern Dem- 
ocrats, who are at least stending by tradi- 
tional principnles. But nothing but opprobdri- 
um can be heaped upon the die-hsrd Republi- 
cans, who after nearly twenty years of try- 
ing to make their opponents "look bad", sare 
still more interested in winning a sterile, 
downright silly parliamentary manoeuvre than 
the grave reality of committing suicide and 
permanently losing the Nation's confidence. 
Because of their foolhardy end perverse ob- 
stinacy they are insuring that in the not too 
distant future to be a Republican will be a 
cause for stigma. Indeed, if Communism ever 
comes to America, historians will say with- 
out possible, probable doubt thet the reac- 
tionaries of our day were its vrincipal in- 
stigators and most successful salesmen. 


DO NOT LST CONGRESS STOP RENT CONTROI 





AS we go to press Congress is again wesken 
ing in the face of a powerful lobby that is 
eager to sweep away Rent Control. We have a 
lot of sympathy for goou landlords. Butit's 
a fact thet many, many are gouging by rent- 
ing their apartments "furnished"; others in 
cases of remodeled or new homes, are charg- 
ing fantastic rents. There are plenty of in- 
stances in over-crowded Cambridge where the 
residents of apartments that have not had 4 


normal redecoration or even average mainten- 
ance overhaul in ten years, must look loneg- 
ingly at houses with yerds for children. But 
the price tags on these are still so out of 
line that the children must remain cooped up. 
It .is ridiculous to say that increasedrents 
would crive families hiaing behind the rent 
control laws into the open marxet. They just 
haven't the blue chips to buy old houses or 
build the under-sized, cheaply designed end 
poorly planned doghouses that will be unfit 
to live in before they are vnaid for. 


The simplest way to relieve the poor, for- 
gotten landlords is for the Government: (1) 
to repeal the wartime excise taxes, intended 
to clear the railroads and give vriority to 
the armed forces; (2) reduce waste, ineffic 
iency (particularly in the armea forces) and 
reduce the government debt. These bear heav- 
ily on property-owners. Reducing them would 
in effect give lanalords the raise they are 
seeking and st the same time increased pro- 
tection from a safer economy. 


It is ridiculous for economists to try to 
to say that were not experiencing the custo- 
mary depression that ulways follows 4 war « 
ana has for thoussnas of yesrs. Everywriter 
ana practicslly all editors ana publishers, 
know there is a cepression on. kven the au- 
tomobile manufacturers, who coulca have pro- 
tected their retail customers from the black 
market, had they wished to, are recognizing 
the situation in lowered prices. Were it not 
for the temporary palliative of huge amounts 
being spent for "defence", the unemployed « 
closed factories would bulk larger than they 
do. Raising rents, wages, taxes under such cir- 
cumstances is to play nussia's game, not to 
mention perpetrating a cruel joke on the A- 
merican people. The hesad-sche that is bound 
to come, will only be greater in the end. A 
nation, even rich America, cannot go on in- 
definitely destroying its real property and 
replecing it with implements of war, or the 
costly gadgets we are wheedled into believ- 
ing are essential. Writers hed better learn 
about these economic truths and write about 
them before it is too late. 


FIGHT THE POSTAL INCREASES 





Every writer shoulc fight the provosed in 
creases in the postal fees. Every writer is 
vitally interested in preserving his markets 
ile will be helping to ao this, if he writes 
his Congressmen, protesting the new raises.. 
The old rate of 4c. should be restored on a 
book mailed within the United States. Books 
are the easiest of 611 packages to hanale. a 
book carries ideas and greatly affects cul- 
ture and education in the United States. In 
many smell towns and rural areas books sim- 
ply are not avuilsble. xeaders must depend, 
and do, on the mail to bring them books. No 
inexpensive books can be handled profitably 
under the high rate of 8c. or more. 


One of the big reasons for postsl red ink 
is the antiquated handling and equipment. 





REWRITE 


FUNDAMENTAIS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Blva Rsy Herris 





THE EDITOR REVISES 





When you "Study the book", you are really 
trying to find out how the editor's mind is 
working. You, first of all, read the poems, 
to see what subject-matter he chooses; then, 
how it is handled. You observe the sge-group 
he is attempting to reach. You observe the 
type of people he is aiming at, and whether 
he is shooting at the working girl, mstrons 
who are preoccupied with the servant problem 
or the plain housewife, who has to budget a 
limited income. You do not forget the edit- 
or's advertisers, becaus3 it is they who pro 
vide the funds to keep his magazine eppesr- 
ing month after month. You notice what type 
of products they are selling and youre very 
careful not to go out of your way to offend 
them. You note who his publisher is. If he 
publishes a string of magazines, you checkon 
some of the others to get a better perspec- 
tive on his oversll anc separate policies. 


Before you send out a poem youdo the very 
best job you can in analyzing the situation 
from the editor's point of view. 


3ut you cannot get completely inside an ed- 
itor's mind. However, sometimes the friend- 
ly type of editor, if he thinks you are go- 
ing to become a good contributor, will help 
you to the extent of making suggestions, or 
even revisions. Any writer should welcome 4 
chance like this to learn to be a better or 
more effective writer. 


One of our WCS Minute Men has been fortu- 
nate in having two of her poems revised and 
printed by the editor of CHIID'S COMPANION. 
She has recognized these revisions for whet 
they are—an opportunity to be initiatec in- 
to the way this particular ecitor's mina is 
working. 








we are fortunate because she is shsring s 
valuable experience with us. CHIIDS COMPAN- 
ION, as some of you msav know, is & religious 
publication edited under the suspices of the 
board for Perish sducation, of the Lutheran 
Church. G.1l.Wind is the editor. He Iisa min- 
ister. These facts may account for the ways 
in which he has revisea Carrie Esther Hemmil's 
poems. 











Here is the first as she wrote it: 
A LITTIE PIAN 


If I love you, and you love me, 

And each of us loves everyone, 

Then bad things never will be done 
Just think how glad the world will be! 


On her ms. Mr. Wind made the following no- 
tation: "The thought, in this form, implies 
rather that by being good, we could improve 
the world ourselves. Actually, re can do it 


only through Christ, through whom we can 'do 
@l1l things'. This thought wes added, see at- 
attached issue.” 


This “is the way Mr. Wind printed the poem 
in the Merch 20 issue this year of theCHIDS 
COMPANION. ay 


GOD'S WIL! 


A Poem for lent 





By Carrie Esther Hammil 





If I love you, and you love me, 
And each of us loves everyone, 
That's how the Saviour's will is done— 
And that's how all the world could be. 


The second revision also stresses the ed- 
itorisl "policy" Mr. Wind uses. Miss Hammil 
wrote it this way: 


PIANT A GARDEN 





Plant a garden—as pretty as can be: 
Plant the seeds of kKinaness, 
of help sand sympethy. 
Tend it now with eladness, 
with smiles and hapvy ways; 
Watch it grow and blossom in blessings 
6811 your days. 


Mr. Wind's comments were as follows: "The 
‘garden' in this poem is really your heart. 
But the poem does not ssy so. Call the child's 
attention to it and also say that the garden 
could not produce unless God is Kept in it.” 


This poem is scheduled for the Mother's Day 
issue, Mey 8th, in this form: 


GOD'S LITTLE GARDEN 





God made a little garden 

AS pretty as can be; 

He planted flowers of kinaness 
And love and sympethy; 

He let you nave this garden 

To work and do your part, 

But keep Him in this garden— 
For, you see, it is your heart. 


In addition to other changes in this poem, 
note the physical change. Mr. Wind shorten- 
ea the line lengths to make it fit into the 
space he has to fill up. Physical space re- 
quirement is something for all poets to note 
when studying a magazine. It does not do any 
gocd to send the best poem in the world, if 
the megazine is not set up mechanically to be 
able to use it. Lewis G. DeHart, editor and 
publisher of the CAN C ER, constant- 
ly stresses length. He can print more poems 
if the lines ere short. He uses longer line 
poems only on one double (spread) page. 





Here is another example of editorial cre- 
ative revision by a aifferent editor. Anne 
Samson, Of CHILD LIFE, changed this poem i'a 





sent her without comment. 1 submitted it as 





REWRITE 


follows; 


THE ROCSTSR'S MORNING ALARM 





I must confess I do not know 

How the rooster makes his crow. 

I wonder if, when night comes round, 
The farmer has to have him wound 
like the alerm cloc« on my shelf, 

Or whether he goes off himself. 


She published it in July, 1947, 
this form: 


giving it 


MR. AITARM CLOCK 





1 must confess 

I do not know 

How the rooster 

Mekes his crow. 

I wonder if, 

When night comes round, 
The farmer hes 

To have him wound. 


Blva Ray Harris 





There sre those short lines popping up a- 
gain. And note the economy of words she has 
practiced by dropping two lines and putting 
the key word in the title. 


Perhaps some of you have had similar viv- 
id examples of how editors' minds work. If 
you have, ana ere willing to share them, do 
send them in. I will put them in future is- 
sues for the benefit of all. The more of an 
editor's work we can do for him, the better 
he will like us. And thet, of course, means 
fewer rejections. (In sending us examples, | 
must add, it is essentisl to give us a full 
and accursete picture, so we present the les- 
sons to be gained effectively, ana hurt the 
feelings of no one concerned.) 


a BOOK FOR POETS 





THE OPEN Gali, and other poems. Lillien Tur- 
ner Findlay. Martin Publishing Co. 1.90. A 
booklet of 44 poems, mostly sonnets, writt- 
en after the death of the author's sister.. 
The purpose of this volume is stated in the 
foreword by the author, when she writes she 
hopes that others through reading these po- 
ems, will find the peace she hes gsined—hy 
writing them. She is the editor and publish- 
er of the Kansas City Poetry lhsgazine. 








COMMENT ON THE TRADE’ JCURNALS 





David I. Zakon, 8 loyal-¥CS Minute Man, hes 
been looking into the trade journal field & 
renorts that many of the editors sre "slow" 
in replying to queries. He turned uve large 
list not wishing Boston correspondents, and 
Southern editors usually don't want corres- 
pondents north of Beltimore. and he says the 
DAIRY NEWS and DENTAL HEALTH have both sus- 

ended (the former temporarily). Both appear 
5 the new edition of WRITER'S MARKET, asdoes 














EVERYWOMAN'S. It stopped in November. ahem! 


WHAT AND WHERE IS THE NOVEIETTE? 





We heve been asked to clarify the distinc- 
tive differences between the novel and nov- 
elette. Commercially speaking, this is very 
easy, because you almost never see a novel- 
ette by an unknown writer in published book 
form. Such a thing is en anachronism. Every 
publisher, except possibly those "printers" 
who will "publish" anything for a price, is 
completely awere that there is no market sny- 
where for such a small book. A few such an- 
thologies of several short novels by famous 
authors, have occasionally been undertsken. 
But in attempting to service a recent order 
our WRITERS' 300K C1US discovered that most 
of these sre prestige items. The publishers 
having exhsusted the library sale, let them 
zo out of print. They are seldom kept main- 
tained as staple stock. and most of the nov- 
elettes thus published, were originally is- 
sued in the magazines, and so heave reappesr 
ea in book form only as a publisher's risk, 
in order to keep his "big name" writer con- 
tinuously before the public. at best novel- 
ettes in book form ore long shots. 





For all practicel purposes then, 
elette is a megazine form. It bridges, let's 
say, the distance between the short story & 
the abridged book-length novel, thet may be 
run through a magazine in one of several o- 
riginal or reprint versions, in order towin 
an extra check. The pulp field uses lots of 
novelettes that run from 10,000 to a top of 
perhaps 20,000 words. I have seen novelettes 
in pulps that were much shorter, too. In the 
slick fiela, you will fina that there can be 
"one shots” of as much as 40,000 words; nov- 
elettes thet may be run in one, two or three 
parts; serials that run somewhat longer and 
may continue for as much as seven issues of 
a book like COIIIER'S, or even a monthly. A 
"book-length" is seldom actually what cleims 
to be. Cn the other hand, a real novel fre- 
quently may be sliced up into a one shot, a 
serial or an "edaptation” at the end of the 
magazine. sditors' needs or economic condi- 
tions such as a depression or inflation, may 
call forth some fancy use of the blue pencil 
or surgical cutlery. and few sere the authors 
able to withstana the blandishment of a big 


check. 


the nov- 


Novelettes have a peculiar fascination for 
many writers, because while they knows nov- 
el is still beyona their inexperienced abik 
ities, @ novelette some how seems less dis- 
ciplinea than the short story, and requires 
less sustained craftsmanship than the novel 
actually, a novelette is one of the tighter 
ana most specialized forms of writing. Not 
only does it hsve slmost as much discipline 
as the short story, but also it has to fill 
the further requirement of several dramatic 
high points, with plenty of carry-over, that 
will serve as chapter breaks. In the slick, 
pulp or even quality fields, it is more apt 
to be the author, who has first sold short- 
er fiction, who breaks into the novelettes. 
Editors like to build up their writers. 

‘ 





HaRs IS "NARRATIVE DRIVE" 


REWRITE 


INSTRUCTIONAL COMMENT 





SERGEANT CROFT heard a sound which 
pierced his flesh. Someone was calling from 
across the river, “Yank, Yank!" Croft sat 
numb. The voice was thin and high pitched, 
hideous in a whisper. “That's a Jap,” Croft 
told himself 


“Yank!” It was calling to him, “Yank. We 
you coming-to-get, Yank.” 


Croft shivered terribly for a moment, and 
his hands seemed congealed on the machine 
gun 

“We you coming-to-get, Yank,” the voice 
screamed 


Croft pulled back the bolt on his machine 
gun, and rammed it home. His heart was still 
beating with frenzy. “Recon... RECON, UP 
ON THE LINE,” he shouted with all his 
strength. 


A machine gun lashed at him from across 
the river, and he ducked in his hole. In the 
darkness, it spat a vindictive white light like 
an acetylene torch, and its sound was terrify- 
ing. He pressed the trigger of his gun and it 
leaped and bucked under his hand. The 
tracers spewed wildly into the jungle on the 
other side of the river. 


The noise, the vibration of his gun, calmed 
Croft. As he paused he could hear some men 
crawling behind him, and he whispered, 
“Recon?” 


Yeah.” Gallagher dropped into the hole 
with him 


The Jap machine gun lashed at them from 
across the river. The bullets went singing into 
the jungle behind them, ripping at leaves. 


“I'm hit, I'm hit,” someone was screaming. 
The Japanese rifles were firing again. “Here 
they come,” Croft said. He picked up the flare 


gun and fired it, shouting: “STOP "EM!" 


Croft had a startled frozen picture of the 
Japanese running toward him across the nar- 
row river. He no longer saw anything clearly; 
he could never have counted the Japanese 
who charged across the river; he knew only 
that his finger was rigid on the trigger bar. 
In those few moments he felt no sense of 
danger. He just kept firing. 


He looked to his right and saw three men 
trying to cross the river where it turned and 
ran parallel to the bluff. He swung the gun 
about and lashed them with it. One man fell, 
and the other two paused uncertainly and 
began to run back toward their own bank of 
the river. Other soldiers had reached the 
beach on his side and were charging the gun. 
He fired point blank at them, and they col- 
lapsed about five yards from his hole. The 
line of Japanese broke into little bunches of 
men who wavered, began to retreat. 


On the beach near the gun, a Japanese sol- 
dier was lying on his back. A wide stain of 
blood was spreading out from his body, and 
his stomach, ripped open, gaped like the 
swollen entrails of a fowl. On an impulse 
Croft fired a burst into him, and felt a twitch 
of pleasure as he saw the body quiver. 

A wounded man was groaning in Japanese. 
Every few seconds he would scream, the sound 
terrifying in the cruel blue light of the flare. 
Croft picked up a grenade. “That sonofabitch 
is makin’ too much noise,” he said. He pulled 
the pin and lobbed the grenade over to the 
opposite bank. The explosion was powerful 
and yet empty like a blast that collapses win- 
dowpanes. After a moment, the echoes ceased. 


we have reprinted this scene 
from promotion literature sent 
out by the Book-of-the-onth Club 
as a good example of a variety 
of fiction principles. 





Note the choice of words. The 
exact visusl picture of a man's 
mentéel and emotional reaction, 
you can see, is given graphic- 
ally, dramatically. Sentences 
sre short, but effective. ldeas 
have been sepsrated cleanly so 
that continuity and tension ere 
built up. Yet none of the tags 
emphasizing emotion sre trite. 
Study the first persgraph. Obd- 
serve the use of: “pierced his 
flesh"..."thin and high pitch- 
ed, hideous in a whisper." Or 
the "snapper" that finishes in 
crisp, humorless humor a scene 
that is obviously complete. 


There is an immediacy in the 
scene, too. The suthor uses an 
appreciable amount of charact- 
er reflection. But how uiffer- 
ent from the kind of "thinking 
back” indulged in by many ama- 
teur writers. Indubitably, the 
overtones one would get from a 
reading of the whole book, are 
missing. 3ut is interest leck- 
ing because of this? Does the 
reader need sny more details to 
enjoy the scene; or more impor 
tant, to participate in it him- 
self from the first sentence? 


editors talk se lot sbout or- 
ganization and timing. bid you 
notice the first time throueh, 
the beautiful rise and fall of 
the ection. It starts from eal- 
most nothing and it ends quiet- 
ly. Yet in between it swells— 
like a burst of symphonic mus- 
ic. and it is just as careful- 
ly aisciplined. There is not 4 
wore that seems superfluous. A 
Kina of sterk, sinister beauty 
unfolds, too. The only polish- 
ing 1 would do to it, if it were 
mine, woula be to substitute a 
more effective word for the re- 
peated use of "lash” to depict 
the sweep of @ machine gun. I 
would also have suggested, in- 
stead of actually cescribing, a 
"ripped open" corpse. That re- 
ally is the only bit of stere- 
typed writing in the incident. 


Cne of the best things which 
you could do, would be to examine 
this scene sg@ain and sgsin, un- 
til you know why this incident 
has "narrative drive”. What is 


Croft tensed himself and listened to che 
sounds from across the river. There was the 
quiet furtive noise of men retreating into the 
jungle. “Give ‘em a vottey!” he shouted. 

All the men in recon began to fire again, 
and Croft raked the jungle for a minute in 
short bursts. “I guess we gave ‘em something,” 
Croft told Gallagher. 

He shivered for a moment in the early 
morning air and realized with a pang of 
shame that for the first time in his life he had 
been really afraid. 

The river was slowly carrying the bodies 
downstream. “At least,” Gallagher said, “if 
we got to stay here a couple of days, they won't 
be stinkin’ up the joint.” 

4n exciting incident from THE NAKED 
4ND THE DEAD (slightly condensed ). 


it, that makes this scene so 
readable, that sweeps you a- 
long and raises this dramat- 
ic scene shove the levelof a 
run-of-the-mill pulp? For it 
aoes have something. Sinclsir 
lewis has termed this Normen 
Meiler and his novel, The Nax- 
ed anc the Dead", from which 
this scene is teken, "Great- 
est writer to have come outof 
his generation". (Since he's 
only 25, that is rather long 
odds betting! But undoubted- 
ly he does for fiction some- 
thine of wheat Ernie Pyle did 
for reporting. And certainly, 
if you will learn to write a 
story in this manner, you'll 
make it difficult for an ea- 
itor to reject you. He will 
write you respectful letters 
at the very lesst! 





The finest quality of this 
piece, anda perhaps its rerest 
is thé feeling of underwrit- 
ing (understatement) thet it 
uniformly gives you. Never, 
even auring the fight, doesa 
reader feel that he is being 
subjected to melodrama, that 
the author has really "pniled 
it on”. 


MARKET LISTS READY 





The two principal lists of 
writers' markets, (published 
in book form), are now ready 
egsin in new editions. 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK, $4. 
THs WRITER'S MARKET, 93.00. 


The HANDBOOK has been 
pletely revised and new fea- 
ture articles edded. The MAH- 
KET is not such a thoroughly 
Gone job. We prefer and rec- 
ommend the HA Re 





com- 








REWRITE 


HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here is a chance for you to compete for ea 
number of small prizes on a friendly bssis. 
The WCS Family includes all who shere writ- 
ing problems snd responsibilities with us.. 
By helping us to write this column, you sia 
us to bring you an informal, but vivia pic- 
ture of what editors sre buying what. 


David I. Zakon 
article: Boston Suncay G!I03z. 
(See his noteon trade Journals (Pace 4) 








Mary Grant Charles 
Poems: Hartford TIMES 
tional PAREN § i 





National NEWS, Ne 


Tufts Wobkly. 





Emma B. Iovejoy 
Poem: Tne WINGED WORD. 








Stanley M. Kenney 
“Pulp otory: RAILRCAD Magazine (a First) 
articles: The FU ", FARM QUARTERLY, & 
HUNTING & FISHING. 
Filler: ‘*Fsrm Front” column--The COUNT- 


Awami 
RY GENTIEMAN. 











Frances Durland 
article: DAITY MEDITATION. 








Doris Marston 
pains nea A Ba A le tt 

Articles: AIWANIS, FaRM JCURNAI, 
Federation NzwS, The Clubvomen, 


reel td 


OURNAT. 


Ligine 
Lewiston 











Gladys 3. Pesbody 


Play: a local parish project. 


Ins Blencherd 3ates 


Article: LITSRARY FYORIDA (February) 





Bessie Hartline 
Poem: Wor WISDCM. 
(She received the news in a hosnitel.) 





Charles Koss 

Poems: Portland CREGONIAN, 
Florida Magazine of Verse, SC 
ARY MeSSpNGzk and The LANTERN. 











Send in your reports. It is gooa publici- 
ty, because many editors read REWRITE. It is 
an excellent way to check what editors buy, 
and it keeps Bill snd Elva in touch, so they 
can suggest other merkets or new ways to ex- 
ploit your material. 


Note that we have rearrangec the format— 
to make more room for more items. It helps 
to make sure of using your contributions, if 
you sena them on a postcara or Sxo card. an 
item includec in a letter sometimes aces go 
into the subscription renewal or other files 


3e & REWRITE Minute Man—report your gooa 
anc bad experiences with editors. There is 
no better, more spt-to-the-minute method of 
Keeping sbreast of marxet conditions. When 
8 lot of writers file revorts, the over-all 
picture becomes clearer than single views. 





YOU CANNOT "BUY" SUCCESS 





One of the most aifficult lessons for the 
inexperienced and amateur tyne of writer to 
learn is that getting smelly, inferior mss. 
published in magazines that "sell space” on 
a "membership" or subscription basis, never 
advances @ writer in the hard, practical and 
reslistic worlc of commercial publishing. a 
Single exception to this rule are the rela- 
tively few magazines, such as CANDOR, AMER- 
ICAN COURIEK, etc. These magazines, it's true, 
publish material of very low quality on oc- 
casion, but their editors have proven unus- 
uslly sincere over the years in giving ema- 
teur writers a chance to see themselves anc 
their first fruits in print. Serious writ- 
ers have gone on from these heginninegs, and 
heave msde a plsce for themselves in commer- 
cisl magazines and books. Whether that place 
has always been at the tov is immaterial. 1 
admire any writer who courageously fights a 
good fig ana makes the most of himself. 


in the current issue of The WINGED WORD, its 
ecitor, Sheldon Christian, eloquently bespeaks 
the ai culty o nancing an independent, 
high quality literary megazine. He it is who 
decries the practice of printing verses be- 
cause their suthors happen to be subscriber 
patrons. He himself has steadfastly refused 
to "sell spece” irresponsibly either in the 
advertising columns cr in the editorial col- 
ums. se has also meintsined 6 very nominal 
subscription price, so that all true poets, 
ana friends of good poetry might have anhon- 
est publication. The result has been quality 
standards of the highest and a deficit com- 
mercially sveaking. Fortunate are the poets 
that Sheldon has been willing ana able over 
the years to assume this burden. The storvyis 
similar for such magazines as AMERICAN WAVE, 
REWRITE ana « lot of other smell magazines. 


Compsre with this high-minded tyve of ea- 
iting the more common variety in which men- 
bers of certain societies are recruited and 
flattered by the bait of frequent publicat- 
ion, if they retain a stated class of menber 
ship. Or the magazine that requires writers 
to pay for 6 subscription in sdvance in or- 
der to enjoy the pleasures of seeing a per- 
sonsl by-line in print. Recently, an author 
showea us the literature he had received re- 
gsrdinga poetry club which charges a member- 
ship. The manager of the club retains gl of 
this fee sna uses the remainder to purchase 
subscriptions to magazines whose editors are 
willing to run the club poens. In plain ler 
guege, it is a deal und the editor is lured 
into selling svsce in return for an ertifi- 
cisl circulation, because the voets are 6n- 
forced recipients of the megazines, whether 
they like them or not. Now I ask you, unaer 
such # plén is the quality of material used 
likely to be nigh? The samples we heve seen 
have most certainly not been praiseworthy.. 
With the best intentions in the world, that 
xinc of eaiting cannot long remein indepene 
ent or likely to advance the prestige of the 
writers publishec by it. 





REWRITS 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CVERTONES 





The book that I have heen reading about G. 
3 Shaw offers dramatic proof of why «6 wrif- 
ev needs to build up the overtones, in order 
to make his story (be it fiction or non-fic 
tion) appeal to the resder. This book which 
we have reviewed on another page of this is 
sue, suffers from the fact that (1) to most 
Americans the author is completely unknown; 
and (2) since the conversations with George 
Bernard Shaw sre obviously selected, readers 

ina a icult to get a perspective, and 
so to interpret them correctly. You see, 6 
reader alvays wents to participate as fully 
as possible and to relish ell the overtones 
and implications of every story he resds. lie 
cannot do this unless he understands readi- 
ly all the secret mesnings of every fact or 
thought. 


At this point anda before we ciscuss over- 
tones and how to make them effective, let's 
agree on 9 definition. Webster defines them 
es "an upper partial tone in music; a herm- 
onic produced senarately.” In writing over- 
tones represent those accretions of meaning 
that come from putting two facts or iaeasin 
a story together. For instance, suppose two 
men meet on the street and one savs to sec- 
ona, "You owe me ten dollars.” Now it makes 
a lot of difference whether he says it with 
a smile, belligerently or with a police of- 
ficer standing by ready to seize the debtor 
anc lug him off to jail. Cvertones will sl- 
so accrue denending on whether the default- 
er takes his responsibility seriously, real- 
ly intends to shirk it, or is cornered with 
an unjust cebt. In other words, the insinu- 
atory innuendoes we can pin on this "situa- 
tion” are literally infinite, depending up- 
on how we decide to olay it. Cvertones, you 
see, are the plus vaiues we permit a reeder 
to add up. The corollary, of course, is thst 
you have to be very careful to control your 
overtones ena not let them get out of hana. 
You can get into trouble quickly by ietting 
the reader get the wrong overtones of mean- 
ing. Then the story goes off st a@ tangent « 
fails in its intenaec effect. 


Now, let us return for e moment to the G. 
B.S. book. As I have pointed out, tne auth- 
or possibly from 3ritish reserve, or desire 
not to steal the spotlight from his famous, 
witty subject, has unintentionally “blinded” 
the reader. It is a pity because this theme 
even under ideal conditions is reallyé& very 
complex and controversial one. So much conm- 
ment on Shaw's celebrated sense of humor is 
in itself aistorted and intended to editor- 
ialize us into thinking him "queer", an 8u- 
thor who intends to let Shaw speak for him- 
self,needs to be doubly careful. The read- 
er's orejudices and erroneous opinions must 
be taken into account. He must be given the 
best possible opportunity not to misread an 
epigrem or remsrk that may seem flippant but 
really is not so. For Shaw in spite of very 
brusque, facetious and often perverse meth- 
ods of ridiculing his opvonents, is a sensi- 


tive idealist. He sees the folly of much of 
man's way of living on this planet. He re- 
a@lizes only too well thet if man were will- 
ing to use intelligence insteed of inflamed 
emotions to guide him, this globe could in- 
deed be a paradise to live in. Shaw himself 
has been cruelly hurt by the poverty, which 
he likes to scorn. His apparent smug, obnox- 
ious self-complecent conceit is only 8s very 
human screen to hide his reel feelings. G. 
B.S. would probably snort if we mentioned a4 
defense mechanism end an inferiority complex 
es the explanations for his price in his me 
terisl success and his derision at the poor 
manegement and brainlessness of the conserv 
ative rank-and-file portion of humanity. But 
the years when he was snubbed as a fool and 
left to starve by the celebrated "free enter 
prise” system, have left their scars. Ina 
hard, rough-anca-tumble fight to survive, he's 
landed on top. He is s weslthy man, but his 
conversations in this book are full of con- 
trasting boasting anc self-pity. 


Both of these characteristics prove Shaws 
essential modesty, his sensitive reaction to 
his environment, snd also why this book has 
a really big need for more and better impli- 
catory Overtones. It is a tanteslizing book, 
because it brings a truly great figure into 
view, but fails to let the reader capture a 
full harvest of the subtle implications. It 
is an exasperating exemple therefore, of the 
inexverienced writer's ms., which fails for 
the seme reason, but in s less excusable man- 
ner. Mr. Stephen Winsten's theme is a aiffi- 
cult ana complex one, wherees the reacer ex- 
pects an author of a fiction story ors fea- 
ture article to be able to handle his story 
with reasonsble skill anu intelligence. 





Yet many writers do not understand at all 
this problem of overtones. Many of them are 
not even familisr with the word; much less, 
the piling up of implications from what they 
write about their characters, or let all of 
the characters say ana do sna feel. Yet the 
plus values of meaning sre accumulating ev- 
ery moment you drop 4 word down in your ms. 
ana they are working in your favor, or aes- 
troying your carefully plannea story. They 
never are neutral, except in a muddy ms. In 
which case you are certain to lose readers. 


It takes a deal of careful strategy, if ov- 
ertones are not only to add up the way you'd 
like them to, but also to accentuate quiet, 
steady forward movement and convincing con- 
sistency in the central line of interest in 
the story. You know, when there are genuine 
overtones, you get a much stronger feelingof 
unified narrative crive in e story. There's 
ereater force, too in the presentation of an 
idea. The whole story takes on pvower & elo- 
quence. The fabric and texture of the story 
seem to be there, as they never appear to be 
when the style is literal anc flat. 


Overtones are what do most to create that 


i) justice of reality which sweeps the reader 
ff his feet and keeps him enthrallea. 





TRY TO GET SINGLENESS CF PURPOSE 





The one 
telling a 
sistently 


great yet simple secret of 
story is to maintain con- 
one single line of inter- 
est and a single viewnvoint toward a 
character of importance and a situ- 
ation that seems significant. This 
does not necessarily mean that your 
angle of telling the story must al- 
ways be single, although it is much 
easier and practically essentiai for 
an inexperiencedwriter to keep to a 
single problem and a single angle— 
until he Knows what he is doing. 


The point is that sa reader wishes 
to know Who he is supposed to be in- 
terested in; Why this character iss 
vitelly eppastibe and important one; 
What is the specific problem or de- 
cision to be faced, etc. You see, he 
wants to follow ONE character & ONE 
situation. If you go out of the NCS 
viewpoint, or whatever angle you se 
lect to tell the story, it must on- 
ly be to enhance and dramatize fur- 
ther the single point of view youve 
evolved only after much thought, on 
your materiel. 


The so-called multiple viewpoint, 
that every inexperienced neophyte is 
certain he is using when he switehes 
viewpoints, does not destroy or vi- 
tiate in the least the single-mind- 


ed point of view the author holas in 
tell ina his story. But this latter, 
you see is something very few of you 
hold completely and confidently. 


A case in 
read in ms. 
ead with the 


point is a story that I 
not long ago. We start- 
husband coming home af- 
ter sa poker game with his friends— 
fill in the background for yourself. 
But the author then switched to the 
angle of the outraged wife. It was 
her story right up to the last min- 
ute when we found that the husband, 


REWRITE 


Can Teen-Agers Read? 


by BETTY BETZ 


ods used m getting teen 
semble the traditional tech 


astor oil 


ph ot the me 
agers to rea 

nique for appiving ¢ 
their throat 


never 


just ram it down 
Unfortunately, this approach 
made castor oi] any more popular, and it’s 
had the same effec 

egy 1 


sented by ¢ kI 


t in the case of books pre 
ow | speak for 


1 really enjoy 


many teen 
40 if the selec 
“oks were made in an intelligent and 
grownup manner. But when a teacher or librar 
an shakes a finger at us and says, “You read 
this—or else!’ what should be a pleasure be 
comes a pain. It’s easy to understand why some 
kids limit themselves to mysteries 
and to comic books 

and no onc tells you 


agers Vv read) 


tons oO 


love stones 
because they're easy to read 
you HAVE to read them 
because they're going to do you so much good! 


I know that many teen-agers start out with a 
negative attitude toward reading that could be 
changed if only they were guided toward the 
books which would entertain them or give them 
the information they need in their daily lives. 
There are so many books written especially for 
the teen-ager, but they're sometimes overlooked 
because the girl or boy from twelve to eighteen 
thinks they're “kiddie books.” Often these teen 
age books are displayed in the juvenile sections 
of book stores and libraries, and few teen-agers 
relish the thought of being caught browsing in 
the infants’ section 

I hope the time will come when there are 
special teen-age departments in libraries and book 
stores which cater to the special tastes of young 
adults, who are out of the “kiddie” class, and 


MeClure's BOOX NEWS 





While Betty Betz, author 
of "Your Manners Are Show 
ing" ana other books, has 
readers of books for 'teen 
agers in mind (readers who 
buy for those between 135- 
19), she offers some very 
practical advice for you, 





who write for this age group’and any children. 


yet are not quite ready for most adult books. 
Young people just about to enter the adult years 
like to imagine they're quite sophisticated, and 
naturally try to look and talk like the grown-ups 
they admire. Teen-agers are pretty sensitive about 
being almost “an adult,” and they're not going 
to do or read anything which (in their opinion ) 
might ruin the act. A special grownup looking 
teen-age section in both libraries and book stores 
would include many suitable adult books as well 
as the special teen-age books. “In-betweens” like 
serious reading, but they must be properly and 
informally directed in their selections 

If vou are choosing or recommending a non 
fiction book for a teen-ager this Christmas, try 
to figure out whether that book is going to add 
anything to that young person's character, in 
terests, or intelligence. Books which tell how to 
do things are always welcomed by young people 
who usually have lots of spare time to look for 
hobbies. Books on cooking, sewing, parties, man 
ners, travel, games, art and music are especially 
tops for girls. Biographies, sports books and 
books on mechanics, science or engineering are 
favontes with teen-age boys 

Usually it’s more difficult to select suitable 
fiction for a teen-ager. Of course the classics are 
always good if they're attractively illustrated and 
printed, but the special teen-age novels are few 
and far between. First of all a teen-age novel 
should have a “grown up” appearance; it should 
have a wholesome story about teen-agers them 
selves, and it should be written truthfully. Booth 
Tarkington's Seventeén or Alice Adams are fine. 
The Owen Johnson Lawrenceville stories of life 
it a boys’ prep school (The Varmint, etc.) are 
always welcome. And lots of girls I know are 
especially fond of the Katharine Adams books 
like Mehitable. Many wholesome, adult novels 
such as Spoonhandle are particularly good be 
cause young readers enjoy the privilege of read 
ing the same books their parents enjoy 

So don’t hesitate to choose books for a teen 
ager this Christmas!., Their reading tastes and 
habits can really be &panded this year, particu 
larly if they suspect that the reading they've been 
given is going to be fun—and it will be, if you 
select their books carefully 


It's 


interesting to note that George Bernard Shew has at- 





tacked education in general for its success in kill- 
ing any real interest in the adventure of ideas and 


true living. 


REPORT 


ON_AN EDITOR 





adoring brute that he was, had put the king 
trumps on his wife's queen in her attemt to 
teach him a well deserved lesson. 


Actually, the story was s duel of wits. A 
story in the tongue-in-cheek manner. Fail- 
ure in developing a very amusing idea, came 
about because the author lacked the techni- 
eal] skill to Know how to tell such a world- 
ly and sopnhisticated story. She should have 
chosen one of the characters as her MC, and 
let us see the other only objectively. The 
story was likely to stana or fallonaline of 
interest built consistently on the point of 
view of the author, which is amusement at a 
practical joke thet boomerangs, and causes, 
quite incidentally, two loving souls to un- 
derstand and admire each other even more. I 
think the author's real trouble was she lost 
her ovn sense of humor ana tried too hard.aA 
story must be fun to tell as well as unifiea 


Doris Marston has a good word for KIWANIS, 
Felix B. reyckmgns, 020 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. "This is a good market for the 
right type of material, which is, of course, 
limited to publicity for Kiwanians. He was 
very definite in his instructions to me. Not 
many editors are so willing to work as hard 
as he is with writers." 


Carrie Esther Hammil reports a check from 
Rev. Rische, editor of the new family maga- 
zine now being readied by the Concordia Pub- 


posheng House, St. Louis 18, Mo., even it it 
as ha o be postponed until September. 
Charles F. Smith, Chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission was once ridicuF 
ed for spending time on this matter. A high 
standard of living, he pointed out, depends 


on the three great elements of soil, timber, 
water. Without them, we could not live. 











REWRITE 


AN EDITOR SUMS UP HIS BIG NEED 





Here is part of a letter we have seen. It 
was written by Lee Owen Snook, director, Row, 
Peterson & Co., the publishers of plays. It 
lines up & market in very clear lenguage. 





"There is certein demand for other holiday 
material, of course, but nothing like stuff 
for Christmas celebration. a book of about 
100 pages can be sold at a dollar. We psy s 
royalty of 10% to the author. Over the life 
of the copyright this should pay for the ef- 
fort end time spent. 


"The best demana is for Christmas materi- 
al, and we could use such 4 collection. (The 
letter is dated November 24, 1948, so it is 
perhaps appliceble to next year's situation, 
now.) For the rural school, as well as pub- 
lic schools generally, a combination of po- 
ems, skits, dialogues, plays (giving oppor- 
tunity for music, chorel readings, recitat- 
ions, etc., is what is desired. 


"We want better material than has comnon- 
ly gone into such books. a couple of months 
ago we brought out Aileen Fisher's 'Set the 
Stege for Christmas’. It is the type of book 
I have just outlined for you (104 pages) It 
has been snapped up greedily, for schoolsev- 
erywhere are eager for something that real- 
ly says something...something with charm and 
the sureness that the capable writer brings 
to the job." 








A NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'S 





A very important news announcement is the 
one just issued concerning a new edition of 
Webster's "New Collegiate Dictionary”. This 
will be the oth edition and it will be pric 
ed at $6. It is being released to the read- 
ing public as of the beginning of this month 
Because the initial demand will be heavy, lI 
sugeest thet orders be given to the WRITERS’ 
BOOK CLUB as early as possible. They will, 
of course, count towards a Book Dividend. 





THE BULIETIN BOARD 





David ©. Cook Publishing Co., Story Paper 
Dept., slgin, Iil., reported to a WCS "Min- 
ute Men" recently that "we are quite well su 
Dlied with poetry at the present time." 





The note we ran recently about Mrs. Henri- 
ette M. Kanstrup was answered, as we thought 
it would be, by one of her near neighbors on 
the Puget Sound shoreline. The friend, inci- 
dentally, was Grace S. Minck, a prize winn- 
er last year of a EZ subscription in a 
contest svonsored by the American Poetry lee 
gue. A nice group our WCS Family. 








The United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., discontin- 
ued both QUEST and PILOT as of January 1. 








Please renew your subscription promptly é& 
tell a friend to subscribe. Youll get more! 


ANOTHER EDITOR EXPLAINS 





Here is a paragraph G.1.Wind, The Concor- 
dia Publishing House, recently wrote toa WCS 
"Minute Men". He was explaining a delay and 
possible mislaying of 4 ms. 


"This may seem queer to you, but in elev- 
en years of publishing for the first time I 
have an office and s decent file. Previous- 
ly, I had been living in an apartment in NYC 
without secretarial help, and following an- 
other vocation. That's how it goes with the 
bulk subscription magazines, which can't com- 
mand @ lerge budget. We feel, however, that 
their purpose vindicates whatever work, and 
trouble we have to put up with. Because of 
low subscription price ands high production 
cost, we have to follow the policy ofa pay- 
ment on publication.” 


We happen to know that Mr. Wind dislikes, 
as much as any writer, the low rates & pay- 
on-publication policy. But when his period- 
icals are bought by church organizations for 
their Sunday School children, and by the chil- 
dren themselves, he has no alternative than 
to do the best he can under the conditions. 
He is certainly a good friend to writers... 
The real answer, as we see it, is for writ- 
ers and writers' clubs to work ceaselessly, 
eternally and everlastingly to educate each 
and every church group they have access to, 
or can find ways to influence. Rémember, the 
little story paper is one of the best means 
of spreading good religious ideas. If it is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. 
Therefore, each time you say soto individual 
members of your church or parish, the super- 
intendent of your Sunday School, or the ed- 
itor of your denominational publication so- 
ciety, you are helping to create an import- 
ant market for beginning writers, and one a 
lot of more experienced suthors occasional- 
ly find quite profitable. And one incident- 
ally, where any writer can serve both oncom- 
ing generations and his Lord and Master. A 
satisfying by-product to one's profession. 


HERE ARE SOME USEFUL TRICKS 


Always be careful when you are cutting up 
a newspaper or magazine. Be certain, double- 
certain that you are not cutting intos sto- 
ry you may wish to preserve. It is an irony 
that sometimes there is an equally useful, a 
very necessary (to you) piece on the reverse 
side. So before you start to slash, 100K a- 
round. First, glance all around the 4 sides 
of the yarn you intend to file. Next, turn 
the page and see what may be on the back. A 
little care will save you a lot of time and 
energy. and the answer, of course, to such 4 
problem is to provide yourself with an addi- 
tional copy of the publication. 


But here is another wrinkle. Always cut 8s 
yarn when the idea for using it hits you. lI 
have seen writers waste hours trying to find 
a piece after they have finished reading the 
whole paper. So,always cut, or mark it! 





THE BULLETIN BOARD 





We are now on the exchange lists of the A. 
V.C. BUIIETIN (American Veterans Committee) 
and The PROGRESSIVE. Both are sound publice 
tions and help us to understand the views of 
important segments of the American people.. 
Ditto, COOPERATIVE NEWS SERVICE. That is 5- 
bout the only way to be alive in your gener 
ation. 








Bernie Roth and Robert J. Whittier, form- 
er is one of our wcs Family and former edit- 
or of HUNTING & F » nave founded a pub- 
lishing company of their own, Voyager Press 
Their first title is a handbook, written by 
Whittier. "The Outboard Motor & Boat Book.” 


$2.00. Our S W W ngly 
handle any orders. So, send tnem in. 











Showing how far publishers will go to back 
up their authors, Alfred A. Knopf did the al 
most unparalleled act recently of telling the 
NY TIMES' literary editor, Orville Prescott, 
that he was mistaken-in criticizing adverse 
ly the life work of Thomas Mann. Sherply, too. 








Ray C. Winningheam, REWRITE annuel award of 
Merit winner risaey. was sent to the Indus- 
trial Editors Short Course at Oklahoma A.é& 
College by the B., S. & 3. BEACON. Good! 








Texas poets (Texss-born or residents) are 


being invited to join the Poetry Society of 
Texes. It offers 25 prizes to members annu- 
ally and issues a monthly report. The latt- 





er is attractive, business-like and newsy.. 
Outsiders and libraries may join as en "au- 
dience". Particulars from David R. Russell, 
president, 2945 Stanford, Dallas, Texas. 





We have resumed a friendly contact withThe 
HORN 300K, outstanding magazine about books 
for children. 3111 used to review for them. 


An important tool for writers is now about 
ready for genersl distribution. It has been 
revised and the llth edition is being issu- 
ed. We refer, of course, to the style book, 
"A Manuel of Style", published some years & 
go by the University of Chicago Press. It's 
been a standard authority end invaluable ref 
erence among publishers, editors, etc. The 
price of the new edition is $4. A WRITERS’ 


BOOK CIUB Selection. 








In e slightly sardonic analysis of unnemed 
competitors, Charles W. Morton (The ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY) offers this bit of advice to writ- 
ers: “in the case of all medical articles— 
such as 'Have We Licked Polio?'—bearing the 
question mark title, all the reader needs to 
remember is that the answermis NO. He ought 
to keep firmly in mind thet whenever the <4 
hour cure for diabetes is finally invented, 
the news is going to break on Page One, not 
in the megezines.” 








Once a newspaperman, alwséys one, eh, Char- 
ley: At any rate, do not try to sell "C.W.M." 
any pieces ending with a question mark. 


CARRY-OVER HOOKS THE READER 





The ability to develop a feeling of "car- 
ry over” in everything you write is without 
any question one of the first fundamentels, 
that every writer should master. You can if 
you wish, laugh at the soap operas. They do 
violete this principle in their slow, meand- 
eringly episodic plots. But notice how they 
alwsys bring you up to an exciting or curi- 
osity-arousing problem or carry-over of in- 
terest at the end of every lo-minute drama. 


That is good, even if a good part of most 
of these suspense-jerkers get pushed over by 
main force, through the master of ceremonies 
entoning solemnly, "What will Nelly do? Lis 
ten in at this same time tomorrow and every 
week, Mondsy through Friday.” Point is, you 
need to fix things so that the readers will 
have to read the next scene, the next chap- 
ter, or just the next paragraph, or line. I 
recall when I was very young how I broke a- 
wey from "The Kover Boys". I was sitting in 
our warm, friendly kitchen one night. Read- 
ing while our cook was busying herself sbout 
the stove s few feet awey. hiy parents were 
both out. The Rover boys had got into s jam 
that was rather more meretricious than usu- 
al. It was almost bedtime and I was scared. 
Right out of my skin. Finelly, i realizea— 
young as I was—that this was only 4 story. 
I valusd my sleep more than finding out the 
awful fate that waited for the boys on Page 
226. By sheer force I broke the spell. With 
@ mumbled apology to old Delis, I forced my- 
self to go into the lonely front o? 8 Lerc- 
er Circle and reed some light entertainment. 
The Rover boys lost e reader that night. I 
never went back to them very much after thet 
and I think my taste for suspense went up 4 
notch or two. At least my interest in blood 
and thunder of the unheroic type ceclined.1 
still recall, however, what a pull that sto- 
ry exerted (even though I heve long since, I 
know, forgotten both the title and plot!) 


A story may have carry-over because of an 
exciting bit of action that is stopped at a 
psychological high point. Or it may have an 
appeal because the author projects a visuel 
line of interest. This may be intellectual, 
emotional or functionsl in the sense that a 
design is set up. In Joyce Horner's newnovel 
"The Greyhound In the Leash", a very intri- 
cate line is set up. we see an English girl 
graduating from school. Then we glimpse the 
three lives she might have livea, ana last, 
fourth that she actuslly did live. In each 
case we do not start immediately following, 
(chronologically) the prologue. We start at 
a dramatic point and 4s we go forwerd erad- 
ually fill in whet came between. It is mag- 
nificent technical handling over and aboves 
very human, uncerstanding perception of the 
cherscters. The carry-over is strong because 
the characterization is strong and we see a 
brillient design gradually developing. Good 
carry-over opens the reader's eyes to a pos- 
sibility of dreams and decision in the oncom 
ing future that will soon be the present. 








REWRITS 


WRITERS: aS AN EDITOR SEES THEM 





Last month WRITERS' BOOK CIUB took «a dis- 
play of books to the 2nd Annual Book Feirof 
the N.E.Woman's Press Association. (We sold 
no books and very few of the 30 authors who 
had been persusded to appear, were required 
to give autographs for the copies of books, 
which had been purchased. They were not, be- 
cause in spite of the fact that all members 
are supposed to be professional writers, the 
mood of the audience was what G.B.Shew terms 
"lion hunting”. The women came, appsrently, 
to be entertsined, and feed the lions at af- 
ternoon tea.) 











It was good, indeed, however, to renew our 
previous contact with Henry Beston, and his 
charming wife, Elizabeth Coatsworth. Their 
books are well known and deservedly popular, 
but I am especially fond of his truly great 
"The Outermost House”, the story of his year 
of living on the outermost dunes of Cape Cod 
A classic as certainly as Thoreau's story of 
his days at Walden. Henry and Elizabeth are 
as near the ideal of whet writers who enjoy 
the good life, ought to be like, as one can 
possibly dream of their being. It was nice 
also to talk again with our good friend, who 
was sO congenial at Durham. Like the Bestons 
Elizabeth Yates is an author who is growing 
in stature because she writes of the living 
world she knows, and follows no set commer- 
ciel pattern. Like the Bestons again, she's 
done both books for children and adults. We 
think a writer is more likely to be a great 
writer, when he's got all around ability as 
against one highly developed, but narrow or 
limited specialty. And, of course, when hes 
as much s real Person as Henry and these two 
Blizabeths. 











The principal talk of the afternoon wes an 
amusing report by Mrs. Emily Flint, research 
editor of the ATLANTTSMCNTHIY. Her job has 
to do with checking the accuracy of her au- 
thors, and seeing that the Magazine appears 
the way it was intended to when EdwardWeeks 
and the rest of the top brass planned it. A 
very amusing downstairs "code" for the folk 
she has to deal with, was presented. Here's 
the way Mrs. Flint and her essistants iden- 
tify the writers they tame: 


(1) Untouchables—G.B.Shaw and the like. (He 
would pro y say: "Who else is there in my 
class?") The copy of these writers is "just 
not touched except in extreme cases”. Then, 
there are the "Kid Glove" writers. They are 
almost as sacrosanct. (urs. Flint identifi- 
ed Bruce Larcaster as one of these. Since he 
was sitting directly behind your reporter, I 
could not avoid turning around, and chuckling 
broadly. So did he.) 





(2) Hollynocd—= These are the fellows, wage- 


slaves of the screen, who write for the aT- 
LANTIC and other literary and quelity mega- 
zines, not for the money or even the glory, 
but to be themselves, sometimes under e pen- 
neme, for one short hour. 


(3) Young Twerps—promising young writers, 6 
future Hemingway or Wolfe, from the emigres 
in Paris, who haven't yet learned to work— 
editors. The folk who value their commas or 
fancied unintelligible independence more than 
publication by a sympathetic, but critical, 
editor. 


(4) Good Eggs—the seesoned writers who are 
more interested in getting a good job done, 
than in standing on their rights. They co- 
operate with editors in solving the problems 
that arise. They seldom become huffy because 
of hurt feelings. Betty Smith, who wrote a- 
bout eges, incidentally, was one of the good 
eggs, according to Mrs. Flint. Her talk was 
informal, bright and full of her enthusiasm 
for her job. It was good to know whet edit- 
ors think of writers behind closed doors. 


MAKING THE SUB-CONSCIOUS WORK 





One of the hardest jobs a writer faces is 
that of thinking through his story in early 
stages. There are many ways of doing it, but 
none of them are too satisfactory, if fail- 
ure to stimulste your emotional excitement, 
failure to generate more interest in a sto- 
ry results. and there is no surer method of 
killing your confidence in your latest sto- 
ry than to "think it to death". This occurs 
when @ ary intellectual rot sets in and you 
merely rationalize about the story withouta 
parallel emotional warmth. That's the time, 
as every writer knows, when you can see and 
feel the gears clashing. 


Some writers use the notebook or dossier. 
Others write letters to themselves, or just 
scribble notes on odd bits of paper. A good 
many writers at such times have to fight it 
out boldly with their own emotional cisteste 
and try to trick their creative process in- 
to action. Therefore, anything goes that is 
successful in getting results. a scensrioor 
running description of the story often is 4 
good idea. The present tense cen help, too. 
The mein thing is to get going. If you man- 
age to do it wholly in your head, you're one 
of the lucky ones. 


A method I use a lot is to have a plenti- 
ful supply of half-sheets and not too sharp, 
no. 2 pencils. I like the feel of mimeo pap- 
er. So I save 8ll the circulars that arrive 
in the mail, and carefully tear them across 
the middle. They just fit in the front of a 
desk drawer where we can resch for them—in 
a hurry. We use them for all scribble work. 
With these waiting for me, I think emotion- 
ally about my story. I mean thet I think in 
terms of scenes and emotional overtones. My 
half-sheets allow me the latitude ofa loose 
leaf notebook. { can shift their position in 
the continuity of idees of plot at will Any 
of them can be revised and rewritten with a 
minimum of effort. And the story can devel- 
op slmost to the first draft stage with the 
least possible friction or change-over 4s re 
gards a change in media, which is frequent- 
ly fatal at an important stage. 








REWRITE 


I find the job of actually creating a sto- 
ry goes much more smoothly for me if I work 
and think and feel about my charactersasif 
they are living their story in front of me. 
Thus, I think about a transitionel episode, 
let's say, something like this: John crosses 
the bridge just as the runaway occurs. He is 
walking up the long incline. The setting sun 
feels warm on his back. He is admiring the 
broad, panoramic expanse of the city's sky- 
line, when suddenly the runaway horse comes 
clattering over the rise, rushing madly and 
insane with fear down the wrong side of the 
bridge. Autos honk, stop ana begin to "pile 
up". John realizes he is trapped on the side- 
walk, the only avenue of escape for the mad- 
dened animal... 


Cr take a scene. The moment Mary walks in 
to the long, familier library of the Gorham 
family she knows at once that John is going 
‘to refuse her request. But she also is cer- 
tain what she plans to ao—fight with every 
ounce of her strength. Her mind is made up. 
So she plunges into“the object of her trip. 


"John, you have got to let me see Marylyn 
today, now, this minute.” 


John knows that he holds all the cards. He 
drops lazily on to the low bench in front of 
the fireplace. "Why shoyld I?" he teases. 


"Because I'm her mother." 


John avpesers to consider this judicially. 
"Hm. Yes, but didn't you run away with Sen, 
my vest friend?” 


Mary stemps her foot in exssperation. "You 
know very well you”... 


Give her a strong argument here. This can 
be a powerful dramatic scene (like the sim- 
iler one in "Madame X"). Build it, stev-by- 
step, up to the smash climax. Make Mery de- 
mend, fight, wheedle, beg. Don't miss a turn 
in the long struggle; screw it up tight and 
milk it absolutely dry.... 


This lest peragraph is the type you write 
when you Know you have es scene that is sure 
to write itself. You are still filling in e 
large part of the overall continuity. There- 
fore, you haven't time to stop and work out 
each individual scene. Nor is it advissble, 
because you are likely to go off at a tang- 
ent and then the sweep of the story will be 
lost. You need, however, to be very careful 
that you do not leave the unworked out part 
of a scene so sketchy that when you return, 
your head of emotionsl stesm wili be lost.I 
alwsys try to leave my notes on sucha pitch 
of enthusiasm that they will sweep me alone 
and renew my enthusiasm when I come back to 
them. Every writer has to work out this kind 
of thing for himself. 


For me, the above skeletons are an excel- 
lent exsmple in each case of the kind of e- 
motionalized talking to myself that enables 


me to walk a story forward and so gradually 
to get it completed. In non-fiction I usual 
ly can sit down and develop my well planned 
outline by the "ad lib” process. One draft 
and except for minor corrections, I am fin- 
ished. But in fiction the first draft is al- 
ways the hardest for me. Once I get my con- 
tinuity worked out, I can go back and build 
it up here ana there. I can spot the weaker 
units. 1 fineigle by buttressing the Cause- 
and-Effect, increesing the Characterization 
and Motivation, etc. The flow of story, and 
feeling of living in 6 real little world is 
enough to keep my sub-conscious interested. 
If the idea is at all convincing, I am held 
by the intellectual concept ana the crafts- 
manship required. 


It is when the continuity still needs the 
creative evolvement, the fumbling through a 
fog of uncertainty, that I fina it difficult 
to sustain interest and forge unshatterable 
confidence. And it is at this point, 1 think, 
thet many writers go to pieces or iack suf- 
ficient experience sna ciscipline to carry- 
through, as it were, any very difficult sto- 
ry project. I Know in my own case, in spite 
of a long ana veried experience, I have al- 
weys to fight to get to that point, where I 
somehow know I heve & revisable story on my 
hands. after that 1 am all right. 


And so this device of being able to think 
emotionally,a kind of paradox it is, you know, 
has helped me. Greatly. It was not until it 
evolved and worked itself out in my mind so 
I could understand it, that I was able to do 
any fiction which satisfied me. Then, writ- 
ing stories suddenly became a lot easier, & 
&@ lot more fun. I am offering my own exper- 
ience for what it is worth. | think it will 
help other writers to get a persvective and 
so be able to understand their own inexper- 
ience better. But at the same time 1 am cer- 
tain they will have to work out their spec- 
isl techniques for themselves. But it ought 
to encourage them to realize that even rel- 
atively skilled professionali authors exper- 
ience this same difficulty of getting a sto- 
ry cooking. It is the same type of problen, 
that actors never-endingly face in the fear 
that some dsy, perhaps without any warning, 
their memory will fail them ana they'll "go 
dry" during a performance. 


This is, of course, a fear and 6 hazard no 
suthor can ever wholly hope to escape. You 
must fece it courageously anda work it outin 
the most prectical manner you can. The late 
Sam Merwin used to "talk" a story out, much 
as I have indicated I ao myself. it was his 
masterful exposition of how he learned to do 
this, that cleared my own difficulties away 
for me. You can perhaps develop a much det- 
ter plan of your cwn. 3ut whatever system 4 
writer uses, I would sdvise him to be care- 
ful to keep his eye on (1) sustaining lines 
of interest ana continuitv; (2) keeping the 
story "fluid" and flexible in its plot just 
as long as possible; snd (5) keeping alive, 
similarly, the warm sense of emotion. 





REWRITE 


(Exclusive) 


A COMIC-STRIPPER BITES HIS PUBLIC 





On Saturday, March 19, one of the wierdest 
programs ever brosdcast, was given over the 
ABC Network (WCOP). Al Sepp. crestor of one 
of the best known comic-strips, was suppos- 
ed to, but did not, debate the question of a 
proposed state censorship of comics, his op- 
ponent being the author of the bill, a mem- 
ber of the legisleture. The debate, accord- 
ing to the original vlan, was to be held un 
der the moderating eye of Dorothy Sveare, an 
author, singer and now professor of writing 
at Boston University. The representative was 
ill, so Miss Spesre, who has never read any 
comics, represented the absent legislator « 
did a truly remarkable reportorial job as a 
moderstor and representative of the public's 
interest. , 








Mr. Capp probably did the worst disservice 
to freedom of speech that it is possible to 
imagine. He began by apologizing to his ab- 
sent opponent. Then he called censorship of 
any kind whatever a "fraud" and those back- 
ing it "swindlers” end perpetrators of what 
he termed a "recket". Their interest in the 
business of censorship, he implied, was due 
solely to the fat fees they received for the 
articles they wrote and the talks they gave 
about the subject. (Miss Speare out of some 
extensive personal experience as writer and 
lecturer, doubted the "fat fees”.) 


This program which offered what is surely 
a generally libellous slander by Mr. Capp of 
many sincere advocates of some form of res- 
ponsible censorship, such as is already us- 
ed in connection with every motion picture, 
also offered heaping ridicule of & specific 
although unnamed Boston newspaper, for car- 
rying "immoral" advs. of movies, cigarettes 
and other articles in common use, while of- 
fering sanctimonious reviews and editorials 
about juvenile delinquency. (Mr. Capp jump- 
ed with both feet!) This "blast”, which lr. 
Capp seemed to enjoy very much while he was 
uttering it, would heve been amusing, if it 
had not worked so much damage to the cause, 
that some of us take seriously. 


REWRITE has been consistently opposed to 4 
type of medium thst has been badly drawn as 
well as cheap in its humor and often degen- 
erate in its influence. We consider the av- 
erage comic-strip a time-killer. We consid- 
er it a shame and a pity for chilaren to be 
wasting their time on such trivia, when the 
libraries are stocked with so much good ma- 
terial in the form of great books and maga- 
zines. But we view with slarm the spreading 
tendency to censor. The comics have all the 
credit for bringing down on themselves pub- 
lic wrath ana indignstion. They should do s 
real job of cleaning house. But if they dont 
and censorship becomes 4 reslity, it easily 
can spread to ideas. Censorship end wire-tap 
ping are products of the police state. They 
don't belong in America. We don't want them! 


HINT FOR A BESTSELLER 


If any writer could produce a good book e- 
bout the present complicated economic prob- 
lems of the world, he would have a certain, 
bread-and-butter money-meaker for many years 
to come. I don't mean 6 dry-as-dust tract or 
a serious textbook. I do mean a simple, ele- 
mentsry primer that would clarify the ideas 
so that our rank-and-file men and women and 
children would be able to understand extra- 
ordinarily compliceted issues. Such se book, 
quite easily could be the final and success 
ful means of ricding the world of the plague 
of war. 


I mean something as simple as this. aAmer- 
icans talk endlessly of their high standerd 
of living. Not one-half of one per centof a 
cross-section of our people, however, real- 
ize that that high standard is steadily be- 
ing reduced. Every time you destroy proper- 
ty by war or excessive taxation, you reduce 
the standard that would otherwise be possi- 
ble. Again, every time that more people are 
peid more for doing less work, the potenti- 
al standard of living goes down. Onlyif the 
same employees are able to produce more ar- 
ticles of food, clothing, shelter, etc., in 
the reducea period of work, will the "stan- 
dard of living" remein the same, or even in- 
crease. Technological improvements have in- 
creasec production to compensate for the de 
creased work hours. 3ut another fact, which 
few persons stop to realize,is that service 
workers are steadily increasing: clerks sana 
teachers, paper-work employees in government 
ana industry, who ao not produce—goods. No 
standard of living can remain high, if such 
a swerm of locusts descends upon the land. 


A book that would explain why our culture 
is thus being slowly, relentlessly extermni- 
nated, the economists and their cycles, the 
government optimists to the contrary, woula 
be a bestseller for years to come. Nay, it 
could easily become required reading. So,why 
don't you write it? Preferably in pictures. 


TWO PRIZES AND A NEWS-PEG 





The Bruce Publishing Co., 9540 North wil- 
waukee St., Milwauxee 1, Wis., is again of- 
fering three $1,800 fellowships in fiction. 
Open to Catholics. No closing date. 





New Poets: 1949. Second Annusl Anthology, 
The Decker Press, Prairie City, Ill. Poets 
not previously published in books, sre elig 
ible. Book publication is offered as prize. 
last yeer 2 poets were thus singled out. No 
one required to buy copies of the anthology, 
"nor is any other form of financial contri- 
bution or cooperation” invited. Good! Clos- 


ing date, July 1, 1949. 


Feature writers! Albert Schweitzer is go- 
ing to visit the U.S.A. for the Goethe Con- 
vocation this summer sponsored by the Goethe 
Bicentennial Foundation. You ought to get 4 











story out of that. 





REWRITE 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD. Fr. James Keller. 
Tongmans, Green & Co. $35. This at once is a 
modest description of the Christopher idea, 
originated by a Maryknoll missioner, and an 
inspiring well from which to draw spiritual 
nourishment. The Christophers depend on vol- 
untary offerings to carry on their program. 
But they have recently offered the largest, 
freest prizes for good books and plays ever 
held out to writers. The editors of REWRITE 
are not Catholics, but they admire the true 
Christian "formla of getting little people 
to do big things". Wherever the Catholic or 
any other Church acts in the humble, unself- 
ish, unself-seeking spirit of the Master, it 
is likely to win friends sand prove e lasting 
source of strength to all who profess and do 
earnestly seek His Love. This book appears, 
very sincerely, to do just that. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 





THE GREYHOUND IN THE LEASH. Joyce Horner... 
Doubleday & Co. $5. The second novel by the 
former UNH Conference prize winner. A clean 
mature novel of the three lives a young wo- 
men might have lived, and the fourth she ac- 
tually did. A thoughtful, literary novel. A 
distinguished piece of work that is exciting 
because of its delicate, restrained crafts- 
manship and the rich, warm humor and under- 
standing of life it comprehends. Elva and I 
do not feel that we sre swayed by our know- 
ledge of and friendship for Joyce. It's got 
that rare quality of making you sorry, when 
you reach the end. 








AN ALL SORTS TREASURY. Edited by Joe Harring 

on. . by 3 ron. Weverly House. §2.7a 
One of the nicest, friendliest columnists I 
know, (he prints a lot of amusing trivie in 





Report on Three Organizations 
After long effort, the Bulletin has recently been able to secure a re- 
port, from authoritative sources, on three organizations about which 
many of our members have, from time to time, queried us. 
One of the organizations—the Eugene Field Society. 
promoted by a Mr. John G. Hartwig—is no more. Mr. Hartwig is 


owned and 
dead, and mail addressed to his society is returned marked: “Out of 
business.” 

The Schroeder Foundation, of Webster Groves, Missouri, is, we are 
informed, “the hobby of an aged, retired individual who started collect 
ing the handwriting of famous personages, as a hobby, years ago. In re- 
cent years, however, he seems to have added to this hobby the suggestion 
that contributions would be in order to assist in the continuation of his 
efforts. It is in no sense a supervised activity . . . and is entirely under 
his own management and control.” - 

The International Mark Twain Society of St. Louis is reported never 
to have seemed anxious to co-operate with the local Better Business 
Bureau in releasing any detailed information on its activities. It is the 
project of two men, a Mr. Bristol Williams, and a Mr. Sol Clemens 
who is a very distant cousin of Mark Twain, and who has made it 
his profession to make speeches and write articles and pamphlets about 
his distant but distinguished relative. 

League members who continue to be pursued by these organizations 
will know how to respond. 


We are very grateful to the authoritative 
Bulletin for members of the Authors' League 
oY America for this thorough report. 





his daily Boston POST column, thet's writt- 
en amusingly by a host of free lance writer 
folk), has learned about the book business in 
the hard way. The publisher's paper job, to 
our way of thinking, is not to be looxed at a 
second time. There is too much prose and not 
enough verse. Some of it seems very topical 
and not so funny the second time through... 
The best piece is Joe's own farewell to his 
well loved friend, Robert IL. Norton, politi- 
cal editor for the POST for many years. It 
gives the flavor of its own author. A nice 
guy. 


DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW. Stephen Winsten. Van- 
guerd Press. 95.70. An entertaining but il- 
lusive book. (See comment on Page 7.) Read- 
er wishes sometimes he could get better ad- 
justed to the bacxgrouna of Shaw's converse 
tions; the whys end wherefores. But enjoy- 
able and sometimes stimulating. 





THE OUTBOARD MOTOR AND BOAT BOOK. Robert J. 
Whittier. Voyager Press. gc. A simple, com- 
plete and very reedable little booklet that 
should be valuable to writers as well as to 
boatmen. One of the proprietors of the Voy- 
ager Press is Bernherd A. Roth, former edi- 
tor of HUNTING & FISHING, end 


one of our %CS 
Family. 








You can buy these and all other books from 
the WRITERS' BOOK CIUB. You save substanti- 
ally through our 3ook Dividends, and add to 
the strength of s your Club. 


PICTURE OF A’ MARKET FOR BOOKS 








The LIBRARY JOURNAI has been taking a csn- 
sus of the potential buying power of public 
libraries. It comes up with the astronomic- 
al figure of over $50,000,000. Writers will 
get some idea from this of the tremendously 
importent role libraries play in supporting 
the publication of the better quality books 
publishers issue. It never does any harm to 
build values into a book, 60 it will prove es- 
sential to some part of the librery trade. 





It is also wise for writers to recall the 
part they can play in keeping this market a 
strong one. Politicians like to waste money 
on padded payrolls. Money that goes into um 
necessary personnel cannot be speht on your 
books, be they new ones, or replacements of 
olaer ones. So, you will be helping writers 
if you take an interest in your public ref- 
erence or general librery. Don't let it get 
by-passed either in book funds or appropri- 
ations for experienced personnel. Remember, 
an enthusiastic librarian with good taste & 
the necessary time to counsel readers as to 
the books to satisfy their needs, can raise 
your royalties and the total reading-hours, 
that readers spend on your books: 


REWRITE IS GOING TC HEIP AGAIN 





Details of the 3rd Annual National Contest 


for Hospitalized Veterans are developing, we 
Will again give ABWARITS subscriptions. 





REWRITE 
PONDER! 


Here are 


some inter | peven a newly-completed survey of the writing experiences of 112 
est ing vi- typical Post fiction contributors, two conclusions stick out like the 
tal statis proverbial thumbs: 

“Thumbs Up: Any fairly competent writer with a really good story 
tics which in his system won't find it too hard to get that one story into the Post 
the editor “Thumbs Down: Getting one story into the magazine doesn't mean 
of the SEP it will be easier next time. Often, it’s the a way — 

Of the 88 fiction authors who answered a question on how many 
has culled rejections they received before their first acceptance, 43 said their 
in its brief very first offerings were accepted. Many qualified 
news bull- et this by adding that they had written for pulps, 
etin The j other slicks, newspapers or advertising agencies 
for years before working up to the courage and 
pitch to tackle the Post. Some cited repeated revi- 
sions they had to make. But the fact remains, 
according to the replies, that half of them made 
it on the first try. 

Only 11 admitted that it took them ten or more manuscript sub- 
missions to crack the Post portals. Three of this group said they 
arrived on the tenth try, two on the 20th, one on the 25th, one on the 
30th, one on the 40th that he submitted in a two-year span. Two 
indomitable souls reported that they made their first sales to the 
Post only after submitting 50 manuscripts. 

The hero of the 40 tries happened to be Hal Evarts, Jr., son of a 
prolific and highly-successful Post author. Young Evarts sold his 
first Post story, “Short Leave,” in 1942 shortly before going into the 


facts show % 
i ao Von 


that writ- 
ers having 
a story to 
tell and a 
persisteme 
in attempt- 
ing to see 
it printed 
in the 28 
have wo 
the problem out successfully again and egein. 
The background history of the SEP contribu- 
tors is also well worth studying. We at RE- 
WRITE are grateful for this information and 
the opportunity to share it with other writ- 
ers. (Bxtra: I.I. hes just suspended! ) 


SOME POINTS FOR NON-FICTION WRITERS 





We have always condsidered feature writing one 
of the best training grounds for any kindof pro- 
fessionel writing in a specialized field. For it 
combines a demand for reportorial accuracy, real 
enthusiasm and high educationel interest. More- 
over, a writer gets quite as much ae he gives. I 
have learned a great deal from the wide diversi- 
ty of subjects I have covered in 28 years of ac- 
tive free lance writing. 


It is well to bear in mind, however, that your 
material must be both skilfully, and unselfishly 
used. It is a great temptation, especially under 
the whip-lash of financial necessity, to stretch 
materiel too thin. I am thinking of several writ- 
ers, who sell interesting and useful fillers re- 
garding markets to writers' magazines. The gen- 
eralizations have been excellent, but the market 
listings have been almost identical. Now, editors 
are not dumb; they generally read the books pub- 
ye in their field, and they know the readers 
of their publications either subscribe or have a 
means of access to most of their rivals' papers. 
So, editors do not like to see the material they 
have used, repeated in the same or following is- 
sues of another magazine. (The SEP protects most 
of its published material by reserving all "sub- 
sidiary” rights for 60 days. and this is a prac- 
tical reason why some other editors, who've been 
stung by "repeaters", buy all rights and only re- 
lease reprint rights sparingly or not at all.) 


Another trick I have noticed is the way writers 
sometimes take an idea that has been used in one 
magazine and rephrase it in their own words. Bd- 
itors can always detect this. The genuine case of 
two writers or editors thinking along the ident- 
ical lines seldom makes for the same curious rep- 
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war. Since the war, he has sold three more including ““Trapped” it 
the January 15, 1949, issue. 

One of the 50-times-unsuccessful contributors, a resident of Con- 

necticut who makes his living by doing all kinds of magazine, movie 
and television writing, bombarded the Post with 
his manuscripts during a three-year period before 
the first connected. Then it took a major revision. 
Unfazed, he says: “In my opinion the Post's insis- 
tence on that revision had a most constructive 
effect on the quality of the story.” Two subse- 
quent attempts by the same author failed, despite 
revisions. 

Eighteen of the fiction contributors said their first sales to the 
magazine have been their only ones so far, although they had any- 
where from one to a dozen rejections since. This group represented 
16 percent of the total. 

Thirteen managed to make one additional sale after their first one, 
and eleven others sold two more stories each. Getting into the higher 
brackets of authorship frequency, a total of 17 listed anywhere from 
ten to twenty subsequent sales. Eight others, mostly writers for long 
periods of years, went on from their early successes to sell between 
20 and 40 short stories apiece. Six sold between 40 and 80. Two ran 
up their totals to more than 100 each in periods approaching 25 years. 

Ihe two with more than 100 contributions apiece were William 
Hazlett Upson, purveyor of Botts-Earthworm Tractor fiction, and 
Guy Gilpatric, sometime custodian of Muster Glencannon. Gilpatric 
estimated he had six rejections, back around 1926, before he began 
selling the Post. Upson’s first story was rejected, but his second, ‘a 
World War I piece, was accepted under circumstances he still recalls 
with amusement. 

Upson, whose subsequent sales include 75 Alexander Botts stories, 
says: 

“The story was called “The Sun of St. Mihiel.’ Erd Brandt, now 
your senior associate editor, was then my agent. He sent it to the 
Post and it was accepted on the same January day in 1925 that there 
was a total eclipse of the sun. Erd always said the editors took the 
story because they were confused by darkness.” 

Among new authors, here are two representative views. Richard 
Stern, who had 12 stories published in the magazine in the past five 
years and has others on the way, comments: “One hit in two shots 
makes me very happy, on an average. This is to scotch the myth which 
says, ‘Once you sell, it’s a cinch!’ James Charles Lynch, contributor 
of 14 stories and novelettes in six years, adds: “As of this date, the 
Post has bought from me exactly 50 percent of all copy I have turned 
out for submission to ‘smooth-paper’ magazines. I hope I can say as 
much 100 years from now.” 

When it comes to length of time necessary to win an initial Post 
acceptance, the two largest categbries among those repiying to the 
survey questionnaire consisted of a group of 18 authors who took 
one to five years of writing to make the grade and a second group 
of 19 who spent anywhere from six to 18 years at it. 

At the extremes, eight authors said they worked as little as one 
week to three months in winning their first acceptance, though most 
added that they had accumulated considerable experience before 
deciding specifically to “try this one on the Post."’ By way of contrast. 
one author claimed to have labored intermittently for 40 years before 
getting his first Post check. Three others said it took them 30 years, 
and seven more claimed they were at it for 20 years before succeeding 

Murray Hoyt, of Middlebury, Vt., reported he made 29 submissions 
between 1926 and the sale of his first Post story, “Army Flash,” in 
1943. He has since sold several more. Another author, now living in 
Colorado, said: “I began selling fiction in 1924 and I'm sure I sent 
the Post something every,year. In 1944, after 20 years of shooting at 
the mark, I got my first acceptance.” Since then, he has sold two more 

The next deponent, Roy Huggins, enjoyed the experience of having 
the Post buy the first fiction he had ever written for a magazine, a 
novelette. He followed this success in quick order by selling the Post 
a second novelette and then a serial. Since then, Huggins has been 
writing movie scripts in Hollywood. 








etitions, but rather a stimulating con- 
trast in developing the same theme. If 
you sre a good feature writer, you al- 
ways think of your editor's need first 
and your own second. It is part of your 
integrity thet you never do a slipshod 
job or knowingly let your editor down. 
But you do this whenever you commit any 
of the sins I've mentioned above. aAn- 
other is to be windy, in order to make 
your space-rete payment higher. If you 
must fill space, do it with ideas. Let 
feature writing teach you to compact & 
tighten ideas, not water them down. 





REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WRITERS' BOOK CIUB 





The big news for the WRITERS' BOOK CIU3 is 
the very encouraging advance for WRITERS ON 
WRITING, the University of New Hamoshire con- 
ference Handbook. with actuel publication a 
month away yet, we have the largest advance 
order we have ever handled. (This month you 
will find a flyer prepared by Doubleday & Co. 
enclosed with your copy of REWRITE. 1t will 
give you full details. Please note that the 
price is now definitely §5.U00. a bargain! 











The combination of a number of good books 
sbout writing and the increasing use of the 
WRITSRS' BOOK CLUB by many writers & others 
as an easy method of buying all their booxs 
at a saving, has given a terrific spurt and 
increase to our sales recorc. Recently, the 
Club received a single order for go0. worth 
of books. A considerable pert of the order was 
for general titles, and counting in the ti- 
tles furnished for 300k Dividends, this was 
good royalty news for seversel writers. You 
see, our dividend books (and even the regul- 
ar booxs we sell) are bought at booxsellerg 
G@iscounts. Thus, the suthors receive a full 
royalty. And our ability to maintain a high 
quality in editing REWRITE for you is great- 
ly incressed. 








THE MAY SELECTIONS 





WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell 
Chapters by William E. Harris, Betty Finnin, 
Esther Forbes, Hobert P.T.Coffin and others. 
e@o.0U. A thorough, well belencea Handbook— 
prepared by the UNH Conference Staff, softer 
ll yesrs experience in helping writers. You 
depend on its honesty in advising you sbdout 
most of the problems of writing « selling. 














I WANTED TO WRITE. Kenneth Roberts. g0.90.4 
practical, svecific book about a successful 
author's experience in moving up the ladder 
from reporter and feature writer to histor- 
ical fiction writing. Our advance sale is a 
large one. We believe it will be very good. 


WRITING--from Idea to Printed sake" Glenn 
undell. 0.90. s SAT. T casebook 
f ideas the POST has actually developed in 

a coonerative editorship with the authorsis 

proving a runaway best-seller. We like the 

way it makes it points visually in pictures. 





THE APRII S&1ECTIONS 





THE WRITING TRADE. Paul R. Reynolds. $2.00. 
This practical, realistic and unflattering, 
(hard headed) book by a respected NYC agent, 
is one that every writer should read & own. 


—_—_——— 





THE WRITTEN WORD. Gorham Munson. $2.90. The 
book made from his gathering notes over the 
lone pneriod of his teaching at the celebrat- 





ed New School, and the Bread loaf Conference. 


It is & stimulating book 0 


THE GREYHOUND IN THE IKASH. Joyce Horner.qo. 
An outstsnding novel by a “CS Family writer. 


elprul : 





ARTICIZ WRITING AND MARKETING. Geo. Ll. Bird. 
go.00. The most recently published texts on 
feature writing. Very thorough and practical 
Meny writers have praised it to us. 





ON BEING AN AUTHOR. Vera 3rittsin. $3.50. a 
thoughtful, stimulating book by an outspok- 
en. &nglish author, who is supplemented by a 
series of notes by an american teacher. 





THe BEST SHORT SHORT STORI“S FROM COL] IS5R'S. 
Sartholda Fles. gl. a discriminating agent's 
choice of the best stories in 2d years. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. Richard Sumners.. 
$5.00. One of the best, and most prectical 
books on the technique of writing and being 
a writer. Summers talks a writer's language. 
A best-seller in our book shop. Deservedly. 











WRITE THE SHORT STORY. Maren Elwood. $35.90 

ARA STORY. each. 
Two excellent books on fiction writing. They 
will last for mseny years. 





STORY WRITING. Edith Mirrielees. $3. One of 
e grea ooks and a personal favorite here 
at WCS House. We would not be without it. 


ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. E.M.Forster. $3. This 
is stenderd for all first novelists. ispec- 
ially those attempting Quality novels. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer. 
ec. A basic book for verse writers by 4 po- 
et of distinction. Every poet should own it 





WRITING & SELIING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICIES. 
Patterson & Hyde. $4.05. A Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism book. Practical ana 
successful in starting mony writers. 











MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING. Brennecke & Clerk. 
e@o.90. This one is a Columbia University ti- 
tle. it emphasizes magazine feature writing 
Its "know how" quality is high. 


Buy 611 books from the WRITERS BOOK CLUB. 
Eern yourse @ Book Dividend. 


DO YOU NEED MS. 











ENVELOPS? 





The best quality at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices frequently to the cost of re- 
placements. 


SMALLEST Sizes (No. 102 & 11}$) (two fold) 





25 of each §$ .90 
(6$x94 & 7x10) 


91.00 


90 of each) $1.60. 


SMALL Sizes (one fold) 


25 of each 50 of each $1.89. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 


15 of each $1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


$1.90. 


is average. 


30 of each 
30c. 





